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Tuesday  again.     And  another  big  pile  of  questions  here,  waiting  for 
Tuesday  to  come  around  and  answers  to  come  with  it.    A  very  large  pile  of  ques- 
tions this  week.     But  don't  worn''.     If  yours  doesn't  some  up  today,  it  will  have 
attention  later  in  the  week.     There's  a  promise. 

On  top  of  the  pile,  I  find  2  inquiries  about  cabbage.     That  conversation 
we  had  last  week  about  the  cabbage  crop  must  have  started  the  questions.  The 
first  letter  asks  if  I've  ever  heard  of  cooking  cabbage  in  milk  instead  of  boil- 
ing it  in  water. 


Indeed  I  have  heard  about  it.     What's  more  I've  tried  it  —  often.  And 
I  can  give  several  good  reasons  for  cooking  it  this  way.     First,  cooking  and 
serving  cabbage  with  milk  adds  to  the  food  value.     Second,  it  helps  hold  the 
natural  attractive  color,  whether  green  or  white.     Third,  if  properly  cooked, 
it's  most  delicious.     One  of  my  favorite  dishes  goes  by  the  name  of  "5-minute 
cabbage".    For  a  family  of  5  or  6,  use  about  1  and  one-half  quarts  of  shredded 
cabbage  and  1  cup  of  milk  to  cook  it  in  —  rich  milk  from  the  top  of  the  bottle 
preferably.     Cook  the  cabbage  in  the  milk  for  just  2  minutes  over  direct  heat. 
Then,  blend  2  teaspoons  of  butter  with  2  teaspoons  of  flour,  pour  in  some  of 
the  hot  milk,  stir  until  smooth,  and  add  to  the  remaining  milk.     Pour  this 
thickened  milk  over  the  cabbage.     Season  with  salt.     Cook  over  water  for  J>  h 
ninutes.    That's  ^-^imite  cabbage  —  so  good,  so  easy,  so  quick.     Two  important 
points  to  remember  when  cooking  any  vegetable  in  milk  are:     simmer  but  don't 
boil,  and  don't  cook  too  long.     Naturally,  ouick-cooking  vegetables  are  best 
adapted  for  cooking  in  milk  —  vegetables  like  shredded  cabbage,  or  small  fresh 
lima  beans ,  or  corn  on  the  cob. 

Now  for  the  second  cabbage  question.    A  New  York  lady  wants  to  know  which 
is  more  healthful  —  sauerkraut  or  raw  cabbage  with  salad  dressing. 

Well,  both  sauerkraut  and  raw  cabbage  are  good  foods.     But  naturally, 
toaut  is  never  as  rich  in  vitamin  C  as  raw  cabbage  is.     Then,  batches  of  sauer- 
kraut differ  among  themselves  in  vitamin  content.    No  pickled  vegetable  contains 
the  same  food  value  as  the  fresh  vegetable,  and  sauerkraut  is  really  pickled 
cabbage . 

Now  here's  a  question  about  one  of  our  native  American  fruits  —  the 
persimmon.     "Please  tell  me  if  persimmons  are  ever  fit  to  eat  before  frost." 
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I'm  glad  that  auestion  came  up  —  very  glad.    Because  it  gives  me  a  chance 
to  speak  of  a  sadly  mistaken  idea.     Contrary  to  the  common  notion,  the  fruit 
scientists  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  say  that  a  heavy  frost  is  not 
necessary  to  make  persimmons  edible.     In  fact,  they  say  much  of  the  good  ripe 
fruit  goes  to  waste  every  year  because  of  this  entirely  wrong  idea.  Early 
varieties  may  ripen  and  be  good  eating  in  August,  while  the  fruit  of  very  late 
varieties  may  hang  on  the  tree  until  February.     But  freezing  will  injure  the 
quality  of  persimmons,  as  it  does  most  other  fruit. 

Ripe  persimmons  are  soft,  and  the  flesh  is  usually  yellowish  in  color. 
Green  fruit  will  pucker  the  mouth  because  of  a  tannin  in  it  that  has  a  strong 
astringent  taste.    As  the  fruit  ripens,  a  chemical  change  takes  place  which 
results  in  the  disappearance  of  this  astringency. 

Here's  a  bit  of  history  about  the  persimmon  that  may  interest  you.  Before 
the  coming  of  the  white  man,  the  Indians  used  persimmons  nixed  with  crushed  corn 
and  made  into  a  bread.     This  was  the  first  native  American  fruit  to  be  described 
and  praised  by  the  early  explorers.     De  Soto  published  an  account  of  it  as  a 
food  way  back  in  1557*    And  John  Smith,  reporting  the  resources  of  the  New  World, 
wrote  of  it  as  "the  plum  with  the  flavor  of  an  apricot"  and  said:     "If  it  be  not 
ripe,  it  will  draw  a  man's  mouth  awrie  with  much  torment." 

But  a  ripe  persimmon  is  not  only  good  eating  raw  but  also  makes  delicious 
pudding,  cake,  sherbet,  custard,  and  preserve.     If  you'd  like  more  information 
about  this  native  fruit,  you're  welcome  to  a  bulletin  which  tells  about  growing 
and  caring  for  the  persimmon  tree  and  also  gives  recipes  for  using  the  fruit. 
Trite  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. ,  for  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  685  called  "The  Native  Persimmon."    A  copy  is  yours  for  the  asking 
as  long  as  the  free  supply  lasts. 

Last  question.     "Is  vinegar  ever  made  from  grapes?" 

My,  yes .  Probably  the  first  vinegar  was  grape  vinegar.     The  name  indicates 
that  it  cameT$5ne.    The  vinegar  mentioned  in  the  Bible  was  soured  grape  wine. 
The  old  Greeks  used  this  kind  of  vinegar  for  medicine.    And  as  early  as  the  l6th 
century,  grape  vinegar  was  an  important  commercial  product  in  France  both  for 
home  use  and  export.     The  English  first  made  vinegar  from  malt  liquor  as  a  means 
of  using  ale  and  beer  which  had  soured.     Malt  vinegar  is  still  the  standard  in 
the  British  Isles.     Here  in  America  we  began  making  vinegar  from  apples  in 
colonial  times.     And  apple-cider  vinegar  is  still  most  widely  used.     But  you  can 
make  good  vinegar  from  many  other  fruits  and  vegetables,  provided  they  contain 
enough  sugar.     Sugar  which  ferments  and  forms  acetic  acid  is  the  base  of  vinegar 
saking.    Beside  apples  and  grapes,  you  can  make  vinegar  of  such  other  fruits  as 
oranges,  peaches,  pears,  persimmons,  berries  and  watermelon.     You  can  also  make 
good  vinegar  of  honey,  maple  sirup,  and  molasses,  and  grains  like  corn,  barley, 
rye  and  oats.     Grains  make  the  spirit  vinegar  often  used  for  pickling.  They 
also  make  the  malt  vinegar  which  is  popular  in  England. 

I  have  mailed  to  this  listener,  who  asks  the  question  about  vinegar,  a 
Bulletin  called  "Making  Vinegar  in  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm.  "    And  you  can 
have  a  copy,  too,  by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
C. ,  and  asking  for  the  vinegar-making  bulletin.     If  you  want  to  order  by 
number,  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1U2U.     As  I  said  before,  copies  are  free 
*3  long  as  the  free  supply  lasts. 
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